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HINDOO TEMPLE AT GORUCKHNATH. 


Ir is a distinguished feature in the history of the Chris- | 
tian Religion, that, while other systems have been pro- 
pagated by the sword, or by the arm of civil power, it 
owes its establishment, in almost every instance, to the 
influence of*reason and persuasion—to the efforts of 
Missionaries. Thus, in the sixth century, Christianity 
was introduced among the Saxons of England, by Au- 
gustine and his brother Missionaries, and in the same 
manner the German Church was established in the 
eighth century. As we consider authentic accounts of 
Missionary proceedings interesting not only on these but 
on many other accounts, we have drawn for our readers 
from the Missionary Register, the following account, 
which illustrates some of the singular superstitiéns of 
the Hindoos, and affords the pleasing prospect of the 
conversion of many of those people to the true faith. 

By the kindness of a friend, lately returned from India, 
(say the Editors of the Missionary Register,) we have 
been enabled to give, from a drawing made on the spot, 
an engraving of a celebrated Hindoo temple at Go- 
ruckhnath, about two miles from Goruckhpore. This 
temple is situated in the midst of a beautiful and exten- 
sive forest of mango-trees ; and is a place of much cele- 
brity among the Hindoos, who resort to it, not only 
from, the surrounding districts, but even from the remote 

rovinces of India. The tree on the left is the celebrated 
anian tree, with its fibres shooting toward the ground, 
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A chief priest, called a Mohunt, and a number of de- 
votees, are connected with this temple; and are main- 
tained by a large revenue derived from lands and other 
sources. The devotees wander over the country, dressed 
in garments of asalmon-colour, for the double purpose 
of extending the tenets’ peculiar to this sect of Hindoos, 
and of collecting the contributions of the people in sup- 
port of the temple and its worship. 

The peculiar feature of this superstition is, that there is 
no visible representation of the supposed deity ; his in- 
fluence, it is imagined, presides ; while his seat, which 
has no idol figure on it, is an object of idolatrous reve- 
rence. 

Once a week, on a fixed day, the chief priest holds a 
kind of religious levee in the verandah of the temple. 
On these occasions several handsome carpets are spread 
near the central door, on which is placed a large cylin- 
drical pillow. Upon this the Mohunt reclines clothed in 
a variegated silk dress. A large concourse of disciples 
attend; each of whom, in regular order, ascends the 
steps of the verandah, and advances toward the entrance : 
having deposited his offering on the shrine, he retires, 
rings a bell hung up for the purpose immediately above 
the door, makes his obeisance to the chief priest, and 
then mingles with the crowd assembled in the quad- 
rangle infront. Rajahs, and other persons of rank or 
influence, usually occupy a post of honour near the 
Mohunt, after they have done homage at the shrine ; 
while ordinary worshippers retire, satisfied with a slight 
inclination of the hand, or a condescending recognition 
from the priest. 

From Goruckhpore, the Rev. Michael Wilkinson, of 
the Church Missionary Society, visits Goruckhnath, at 
those seasons when the greatest number of Heathen 
resort to it, distributing the Scriptures and religious 
tracts in considerable numbers, and sometimes holding 
conversation with the people. Of one of these visits he 
thus writes :— 

“On entering the place, I made toward the temple, 
where a number of people were sitting. On approaching 
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near I observed a person of consequence, on the right- 
hand of the door, reclining on a temporary sofa rece 

a mattress spread on the open terrace, and covered over 
with a ent oem read rich silk-worked counterpane; he 
was attired in silk of various colours, sewed together in 
the manner of patch-work ; his head was ornamented by 
a turban gracefully wound round, and a jet-black beard 
and mustaches graced his face. On his left a handsome- 
looking young man was sitting, dressed in a flowing robe 
of puce-coloured silk ; by whom I was desired not to enter 
the temple without taking off my shoes. Declining.to 
pay this honour, I withdrew a little backward ; when she 
person first mentioned (who proved to be the owner of the 
place, and a descendant of the family by whom it was ori-: 
ginally built) looked toward me, and remaining in his 
reclining posture, asked, in a very contemptuous manner, 
iy came. That I should be so regarded you will 
think no wonder, when I tell you, that at the same mo- 
ment he was receiving from the people divine honours! 
On my replying respectfully, his face was swollen with 
rage, and ie eyes seemed ready to strike fire, when he 
told me, with a most indignant air of wounded pride, 
‘ You have usurped our dominions, robbed us of the 
power and privilege of governing ourselves, and degrad- 
ed us as a people !’ A most pompous eulogium on their 
forefathers, as to their antiquity and superiority over 
every other race, followed this charge of usurpation. On 
being reminded of the circumstances under which our 
government came to possess so large a portion of territory, 
he was somewhat surprised and confused, and could not 
help betraying his own ignorance of the whole matter. 
He was now told, however, that this was not my concern ; 
and that I served a Master whose kingdom was not of 
this world. 

“A most interesting conversation now took place, on 
the subject of his own religion and that of Christianity. 
He was first asked respecting the sacred place where we 
were then present, and as to the benefit derived by those 
who Visited it. To this he replied,‘ According to the 
faith and merit of each person, so will be his reward.’ 
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* When will this reward be obtained, and what will be 
ita nature?’ ‘The body is the cause of all suffering, 
and of every kind of evil ; and emancipation from the body 
is the reward ultimately expected by the devotee of our 
holy religion.’ ‘ Does this emancipation take place im- 
sabdinnely at death to every one who observes the direc- 
tions of your holy men and holy books?’ ‘No one ob- 
serves them perfectly ; and therefore it is necessary, to 
complete emancipation, that each individual should pass 
through several births.’ ‘Is the present birth one of the 
number?’ ‘Undoubtedly.’ ‘Is it the first? Hesitat- 
ing, ‘It is impossible to say.’ Then each person, in 
every successive birth is unconscious of any one be- 
sides it?’ ‘Is each successive birth for the punish- 
mentof sin ? * Yes ; these various births are hell. Each 
one’s present sufferings are for sins committed in a past 
birth.’ ‘ But if the person be unconscious of any previous 
existence, he consequently does not know for what:sin he 
is suffering his present punishment.’ ‘No; how should 
he?’ It was now shown, that thepurposes of the Divine 
Government in the punishment of sin could not, by this 
means, be answered : to this it was replied, that what I 
had said was very true, but that what God did, he did ; 
meaning, I suppose, that ‘ He giveth not account of any 
of his matters.’ To this! replied, that God was all-wise ; 
and that all which he does is always agreeable to his 
own nature and character, as holy, just, and good. I 
then observed, that the alliance of a soul to a body con- 
ceived and born in sin could never effect its purification, 
even admitting that it passed through ten millions of 
births. No reply was made; but, with a manifest 
change of countenance; evidencing better feelings than 
had been at first evinced, I was desired to give an ac- 
count of my own religion. This I readily proceeded to 
do; it was the pointto which I had wished to come. In 
almost every instance, where much interest is excited, 
we arte thus obliged to hear and combat error, before 
we can be heard ourselves. After proceeding some 
way, I was interrupted, and told, that all I had said was 
very good, but that I had learned it from the Hindoo 
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holy books, and that he would proceed to finish what I 
had left unsaid. _I begged hard to be heard on, but 
could not succeed. In the course of this interruption 
the head pundit of the place arrived, and was desired, 
after introducing me to him as a person disputing the 
truth of Hindooism, to satisfy me that the Hindos reli- 
gion was not only true, but the best. The opportunities 
of conversing thus with these infatuated people are the 
best means of making christianity known.” 

The following statement was made by a gentleman in 
the civil services of the East India Company, on a visit 
at Goruckhpore, and gives a very encouraging view of 
the state and prospects of this Mission. 

“There are two circumstances here highly interest- 
ing: the first, that in several instances conversions have’ 
actually taken place among the natives, principally the 
Mahomedans, and those after mature and deliberate 
inquiry ; and the next, that there is a considerable spirit 
of inquiry abroad, and apparently rather increasing than 
diminishing. Yesterday a respectable Mahomedan was 
baptized, in the presence of a large congregation. He 
is the owner of a village of considerable value. He 
was led to Mr. Wilkinson by a young man who was 
baptized some time ago: he heard of that young man’s 
baptism, and went to remonstrate with him ; it ended in 
his going himself to Mr. Wilkinson; and under his in- 
struction, by the blessing of God, he has become a Chris- 
tian. He is very desirous to have schools in his village ; 
he explained his step and his reasons for it, both before 
and after his baptism, and his people are all anxious for 
further information.” 

At the end of October, 1828, Mr. Wilkinson wrote : 
“ The past month has been one of much interest in Mis- 
sionary labour. The Ram Reeta, a great Hindoo festival 
occuring in the early part of the month, a vast number 
of people every day assembled, and afford opportunity 
of distributing tracts, preaching, and conversation. Six 
of the larger boys from the central School accompanied 
me: each took a distinct standing, and I superintended 
the whole. The demand for tracts and books was un- 
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usual; and although none were given but to such as 
could read, not less than 2000 were distributed.” 











THE DRUNKARD. 


There is something inexpressibly fearful in the desti- 
ny of a confirmed drunkard. Pause but for a moment, 
_ and behold the wretched victim, just on the verge as it 
were of the eternal world—spurning all friendly, and all 
useful sentiments—violating alike the laws of his coun- 
try, and those of his God—poisoning and drying up all 
the streams of the intellectual and moral reflections of 
his own heart—casting his wealth, (if any he may have) 
into an abyss from whence nothing returns—descending 
day by day, lower and lower in point of honour and 
reputation—blighting and prostrating all his anticipated 
hopes, and defeating all his noblest purposes—turning 
a deaf ear to the repeated admonitions, and loud warn- 
ings of his own conscience ?—and saying to the world 
by his ee and example, I will erase virtue, duty, 
principle and integrity, from my every thought, and 
mock them as unmeaning sounds. Reason shall be de- 
throned, “and its sceptre surrendered to me”—through 
my own instrumentality—my voice shall be made to 
faulter—my limbs shall be made to tremble—and my 
whole frame shal] become a mere ss motionless sub- 
stance; a burden to myself and useless to the world. 
Are there any looking to me for their daily subsistence ? 
I will by my never ceasing thirst cast them upon a selfish 
and hollow-hearted world for support. Are there any 
young and tender minds looking to me for an early edu- 
cation, and for useful instruction ?—instead of impart- 
ing it, and pointing them the way to usefulness and 
fame, I will leave them to grope in the dark paths of ig- 
norance—and so nip as it were in the bud, their flower of 
‘ enterprise and hope, that for them, it can bloom no more 
forever. Are there any disposed to warn me of ap- 

roaching danger that awaits me, to them I will not 
isten. Are there any bound to me by the indissoluble 
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ties of nature? I will dry up their heart’s fountains of 
endearment, and drag them too, if possible, along with 
myself down the fearful path to infamy, and irretrieva- 
ble ruin—I will forget my solemn vows of fidelity, once 
ledged to them, and not only seal their destruction, but 
beams myself with open eyes to a cruel, ignominions 
and untimely grave, unheeded and unlamented by man, 
disapproved and rejected by God. N. ALLEN. 











DISAPPOINTMENTS OF THE' AUTHORS OF IMPORTANT 
INVENTIONS 


A.most every one who has rendered a t service 
to mankind, by striking out inventions, whose objects 
are misconceived or imperfectly understood by the world, 
has had to complain of the neglect or coldness of his 
own generation. Even his best friends are apt to sus- 
pect his motives and undervalue his labours. The real 
recompense, in such circumstances, as in all others, is 
the consciousness of doing one’s duty. Fulton, the in- 
ventor of the steam-boat, which, in a few years, has 
produced such an astonishing change in our country, 
by connecting together its most distant states, sustained 
the mortification of not being comprehended by his coun- 
trymen. He was, therefore, treated as an idle projector, 
whose schemes would be useless to the world and 
ruinous to himself. At a discourse, delivered at the 
Mechanic’s Institute, Boston, in 1829, by Judge Story, 
the feelings of Fulton, upon his first public experiment, 
are thus related :— ; 

“I myself have heard the illustrious inventor of the 
steam-boat relate, in an animated and affecting manner, 

‘ the history of his labours and discouragements. When 
said he, I was building my first steam-boat at New-York, 
the project was viewed by the public, either with in- 
difference or with contempt, asa visionary scheme. My 
friends indeed, were civil, but they were shy. They 
listened with patience to my ‘explanations, but with a 
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settled cast of incredulity on their countenances. I felt 
the full force of the lamentation of the poet. 


Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand. 


As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the building- 
yard, while my boat was in progress, I have often loi- 
tered unknown near the idle groups of strangers, gather- 
ing in little circles, and heard various inquiries as to the 
object of this new vehicle. The language was uniform- 
ly that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh 
often rose at my expence; the dry jest; the wise calcu- 
ation of losses and expenditures ; the dull but endless 
repetition of the Fulton Folly. Never did a single en- 
couraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, cross 
my path. Silence itself was but politeness, veiling its 
doubts, or hiding its reproaches. At length the day ar- 
rived when the experiment was to be put into operation. 
To me it was a most trying and interesting occasion. I 
invited many friends to go on board to witness the first 
successful trip. Many of them did me the favour to 
attend, asa matter of personal respect ; but it was man- 
ifest that they did it with reluctance, fearing to be the 
partners of my mortification, and not of my triumph. I 
was well aware, that, in my case there were many rea- 
sons to doubt of my own success. The machinery was 
hew and ill made; many parts of it were constructed by 
mechanies unaccustomed to such work ; and unexpected 
difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present 
themselves from other causes. The moment arrived in 
which the word was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on the deck. There was anx- 
iety mixed with fear among them. They were silent, and 
sad,and weary. I readin their looks nothing but disas- 
ter, and aimost repented of my efforts. The signal was 
given, and the boat moved on a short distance, and then 
stopped, and became immoveable. To the silence of the 
preceding moment now succeeded murmurs of discon- 
tent, and agitation, and whispers, and shrugs. I could 
hear distinctly repeated, I told you it would be so, it is a 
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foolish scheme ; | wish we were well out of it. I ele- 
vated myself upona platform, and addressed the assem- 
bly. I stated that I knew not what was the matter; 
but if they would be quiet, and indulge me for half an 
hour, I would either go on, or abandon the voyage for 
that time. This short respite was conceded without 
objection. I went below, examined the machinery, and 
discovered that the cause wasa slight mal-adjustment of 
some of the work. Ina short. period it was obviated. 
The boat was-again put in motion. She continued to 
move on. All were still incredulous. None seemed 
willing to trust the evidence of their own senses. We 
left the fair city of New-York; we passed through the 
romantic and ever-varying scenery of the highlands; we 
descried the clustering houses of Albany: we reached 
its shores; and then, even then, when all seemed 
achieved, I was the victim of disappointment. Ima- 
gination superseded the influence of fact. It was then 
doubted if it could be done again; or, if done it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great value.” 








THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Nature seems to have mingled harmony in all her 
works. Each crowded and tumultuous city may properly 
be called a temple of Discord; but wherever Nature 
holds. undisputed dominion, Music is the partner of her 
empire—the “lonely voice of water,” the hum of bees, 
the chorus of birds; nay, if these be wanting, the very 
breeze that rustles through the foliage, is music. From 
the music of Nature, Solitude gains all her charms ; for 
dead silence—such as that which precedes thunder- 
storms—rather terrifies than delights the mind: 


On earth t’was yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound— 
More awful than the tempest’s sound! 
Perhaps it is the idea of mortality thereby awakened, 
that makes absolute stillness so awful. We cannot bear 
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to think that even Nature herself is inanition; we love 
to fell her pulse throbbing beneath us, and to listen to her 
accents amid the still retirements of her deserts. That 
solitude, in truth, which is described by our poets, as ex- 
panding the heart and tranquillizing the passions, though 
far removed from the inharmonious din of worldly busi- 
ness, is yet varied by such gentle sounds as are most 
likely to make the heart beat in unison with the serenity 
halaivnaiiiie objects; thus Gray— 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on my sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Even when Nature arrays herself in all her terrors, 
when the thunder roars above our heads, and man, as 
he listens to the sound, shrinks at the sense of his own 
insignificance—even this, without at all derogating from 
its awful character, may be termed a grand chorus in the 
music of Nature. 

Almost every scene in the creation has its peculiar 
music, by which its character as cheering, melancholy, 
awful, or lulling, is marked and defined. This appears 
in the alternate succession ofday and night. When the 
splendour of day has departed, how consonant with the 
sombre gloom of night is the hum of the beetle, or the 
lonely, plaintive voice of the nightingale. But more 








especially, as the different seasons revolve, a correspond- - 


ing variation takes place in the music of Nature. As 
winter approaches, the voice of birds, which cheered the 
days of summer, ceases; the breeze, that was lately sing- 
ing among the leaves now shrilly hisses through the 
naked boughs; and ‘the rill, that but a short time ago 
murmured softly as it flowed along, gushes headlong in 
a deafening torrent. 
It is not therefore in vain that, in the full spirit of pro- 
hetic song, Isaiah has called upop the mountains to 
forth into singing, “the forests, and every tree 
thereof.” Thus we may literally be said to “find tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks ;” and as we look 
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upward to the vault of Heaven, we are inclined to believe, 


that— 
There’s not the smallest orb which we behold, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 
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ICEBERGS. 


These wild, fantastic islands of the northern seas, 
which often come floating into the broad Atlantic, car- 
rying in their atmosphere the chill of the arctic winter, 
are objects of wonder and interest.. There was one singu- 
lar circumstance connected with these icebergs, that puz- 
zled Philosophers, and made it difficult to account for 
their formation. They were invariably found to be com- 
posed of fresh water. The northern whalers and navi- 
gators have ever been in the practice of replenishing their 
watercasks by extending spouts or flexible hose to the 
crevices of the iceberg, from whence small rills of the 
finest water are continually trickling. 


The discoveries of Parry and modern navigators, 
Vou. IV. 5 
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however, leave little doubt on the subject of the forma- 
tion of icebergs. There are two kinds of ice found at 
sea—one formed of salt water, which is loose and fria- 
ble, abounding in flakes or disconnected crystals, and 
forming the large fields of ice spreading over immense 
portions of the sea ;—the other, the icebergs, formed of 
solid rock ice, of a bluish cast, transparent and pure. 
There is no doubt that icebergs are formed on the coasts 
of islahds and continents, by the melting of the pure 
snow and ice into a deluge of water, which rushing in 
fresh and gelid streams into the bays and indentations of 
the ocean, displaces the salt water, and freezes by itself. 
Year after year adds to these accumulations, which may 
be centuries in their formation. Meanwhile the waves 
of the sea are not idle at the base of the crystal moun- 
tain; they eat their way into the foundation, until the 
superincumbent mass plunges into the sea, and sails 
away before the wind into the Atlantic, where, by the 
action of the sun, it assumes strange and fantastic shapes 
in the course of decay. 

The specific gravity of the icebergs is so much less 
than that of water, that one tenth part of the bulk rides 
above the sea,—so that an iceberg 2000 feet high, (as 
many ofthem are when they are first launched upon their 
final voyage,) will appear but 200 feet above the sur- 
face. 
“‘ Masses have been seen assuming the shape of a Go- 
thic Church, with arched windows and doors, and all the 
rich drapery that an Arabian tale would scarcely dare 
describe. Crystal of the richest blue tables, with one 
or’ more feet, and often immense flat-roofed temples, 
supported by round transparent columns, float by the 
astonished spectators.” —Family Magazine. 





Christianity is not only a living principle of virtue in 
good men, but affords this further blessing to Tr 
that it restrains the vices of the bad ; it is a tree of life, 
whose fruit’ is immortality, and whose very leaves 
are for the healing of the nation—Andrew Fuller. 
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THE MAN OF INTEGRITY. 


It will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one, who makes it his con- 
stant rule to follow the road duty, according as the word 
of God, and the voice of his conscience, point it ont to 
him. He is not guided merely by affections, which may 
sometimes give the colour of virtue to a loose and un- 
stable character. Thé upright man is guided by a fixed ° 
principle of mind, which determines him ‘to esteem 
nothing but what is honourable, and to abhor whatever 
is base or unworthy, in moral conduct. Hence we find 
him ever the same; at all times, the trusty friend, the 
affectionate relation, the conscientious man of business. 
the pious worshipper, the public-spirited citizen. He 
assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask 
to cover him; for he acts no stupid part; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour, and 
humanity. Inall his pursuits, he knows no path, but 
the fair and direct one; and would much rather fail of 
success, than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shows us asmiling countenance, while he meditates evil 
against us in hisheart. He never praises us among our 
friends, and then joins in traducing us among our ene- 
mies. We shall never find one part of his character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple 
and unaffected ; in all his proceedings, open and con- 
sistent. 


SUNDAY THOUGHT. 


Trep’p by the sun’s emerging beams, 
How bright the village spire; 

,Contrasted with yon cloud, it seems 
A lamp of living fire. 


So shines thy sun of mercy, Lord, 
Affliction to illume; 

Reflected from ‘Thy Holy Word, 
When all beside is gloom,—TJownsend, 
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CRATER OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


The Journal de Physique contains an interesting nar- 
rative of some travellers, who had the hardihood to de- 
scend the crater of Vesuvius, and examine its burning 
focus. Though the relation of their adventure is not 
charged with many facts, it is upon the whole interes- 


ting. 

The party was composed of several persons, assisted 
by the usual Neapolitan guides, called Lazaroni. They 
availed themselves of their carriages to the base of the 
mountain, where they arrived about midnight, when they 
proceeded to ascend its sides, mounted on mules, pur- 
suing the usual track, one by one. Amid the thick dark- 
ness, the numerous guides, bearing lighted torches, gave 
to the whole cortege an air that would have been suffi- 
ciently solemn and mysterious, but for the gaiety and 
mirth which the buoyant spirits of the company other- 
wise remarkably contrasted with it. At about midway, 
the ascent becomes so steep and difficult, that travellers 
are obliged to alight, and make the rest of the journey 
on foot. All this upper half of the mountain being com- 
posed of lava, cinders, and ashes, this portion of the ad- 
venture is a work of real toiland fatigue. Accordingly, 
when they gained the edge of the volcano, at about half 
past two in the morning, they found themselves over- 
whelmed with perspiration, and perfectly exhausted ; 
insuperable difficulties seemed now to present themselves 
to all attempts to make any nearer approach to the awful 
mysteries of the mountain, than the edge of the immense 
crater; the inside abyss extending by computation 
somewhat more than 5700 feet in circumference, has a 
perpendicular depth of about 200 more, forming a crater 
or cup, in the centre of which lie strewed masses of 
recently glowing scoria and heated ashes, all diversely 
variegated, from among which the ignited vapours find 
a passage upward through numberless rents and little 
orifices. hile the travellers were deliberating on the 
means of descending further, scme stones that came 
xolling down from the higher edge of the crater occa- 
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sioning a general agitation of the masses over which they 
passed, one of the party, Adjutant Dampiere, feeling 
at the same time the earth shake under him, was led to 
exchange his ground. 

He had scarce called to a companion, named Wicar 
to follow him, when the entire portion of this part of 
the crater sunk down and disappeared. . Soon after, still 
greater masses underwent the same change, the whole 
of the small eminences thereabout crumbling down 
successively ; so that, in the course of half an hour, 
what had been the summit of the volcano, was precipitated 
with an awful noise into the bottom of the crater. 

Dejected by difficulties that seemed an effectual bar- 
rier to their accomplishing the object of their journey, 
they had proceeded to satisfy their curiosity by making 
the circuit of the crater, when fortunately they discove- 
réd a long declivity, or rather a portion of the shelving 
sides of the crater, much less precipitous than the other 
parts: though deep, it was seemingly smooth, and con- 
ducted immediately to the focus, or burning issue of 
the volcano. Without waiting to examine whether there 
were any other difficulties, such as rents and precipices, 
which interposed between their curiosity and the inner- 
most mysteries of the mountain, the ambassador’s se- 
cretary, Mr. Debeer, taking a Lazaroni with him, set out 
first to traverse the passage ; they had reached half of 
the descent, gliding down in a torrent of ashes, which 
their feet displaced as they moved on, when they found 
themselves at the edge of a precipice, about twelve feet 
deep, down the face of which it was necessary to descend 
to reach a lower declivity. The Lazaroni here stood 
aghast, and refused to proceed. A speedy recourse, 
however to the sign of the cross, and invocations to the 
Madonna and St. Anthony of Padua, giving him fresh 
courage, he threw himself, with the secretary, to the 
bottom of the precipice. Another cliff of less height 
interposed, but it was overcome with more ease and less 
reluctance. At length, amid torrents of rushing lava, 
ashes, and sténes, that incessantly broke away from thé 
declivity, they arrived at the bottom ofthe crater. Here, 
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with outstretched arms and shouts of joy, that were 
answered by their more timid companions with sa- 
tisfaction and enthusiasm, they cheered on the others to 
follow them. 

M. Houdonart, an engineer, was the next adventurer 
after M. Debeer. He encountered the same difficulties 
and dangers. Mr. Wickers, another of the party, hesi- 
tated when he came to the cliffs, but seeing that no as- 
sistance could be rendered him, he grew impatient and 
rushed down, amid similar floods of ashes, stones, and 
volcanic scoria, as his predecessor. Adjutant Dampiere, 
M. Bagnins, Physician to the Army, Messrs. Tassinct, 
and Andres, two French travellers, and M. Moulin, In- 
spector of Ports, next followed: these all arrived at the 








crater, after overcoming the same difficulties, and incur- - 


~? the same dangers as the others. 

he bottom of the crater, of which no correct con- 
clusions can be formed, when examined from above, isa 
vast field of rugged inequalities, made up of piles of 
porous lava, sometimes hard and firm, and sometimes 
extremely yielding and insecure ; particalarly just when 
the travellers reached the focus. The most interestin 
sight, however, of the whole, was the number of sae | 
orifices or vents very properly denominated spiracles, 
which, both at the bottom of the crater and en the interior 
face of the mountain, suffered the ignited vapours to 
escape. 

Their observation being finished, it was a business of 
some thought to get back again—the descent is far less 
laborious than the ascent. It is not easy to climb emi- 
nences where the supports for the feet are moving with 
every step; besides, ascending but by one at a time, itis 
necessary that persons should succeed each other at long 
intervals, for fear of burying under torrents of volcanic 
raatter those that followed them. Every tread displaces 
a mass of ashes through a circuit of thirty feet of the 
aclivity. 

On arriving at the two precipices, it was necessary to 
adopt the expedient of mounting on the shoulders of a 
man stationed at the bottom, to give necessary aid, 
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while another standing at the top of the cliff, by means 
of a stick, was to help the person to scramble upward, he 
was to rest the feet, however, no where but with caution 
and gentleness. In this way, the summit of Vesuvius 
was again reached by each of the adventurers without 
accident, but in a state of exhaustion and fatigue, and 
covered with ashes and smoke. The six of the party 
who had not essayed this descent into the volcano, re- 
ceived their wearied friends with joy, supplying them 
with refreshments that were needful to them. 

This excursion was made with no view more impor- 
tant, says the Journal de Physique, than to try the possi- 
bility of reaching the centre of the crater, and to show 
the practicability of the philospher, the naturalist, and 
chemist, exploring at their leisure this great furnace of 
nature. The variety of matters that form the constitu- 
ent elements of it afford an ample field for chemical re- 
search ; from which, perhaps, might be elicited discove- 
ries important in art or science. 








Revence. Banish all malignant and revengeful 
thoughts. A spirit of revenge is the very spirit of the 
devil; than which nothing makes a man more like him, 
and nothing can be more opposite to the temper which 
Christianity was designed topromote. If your revenge 
be not satisfied, it will give you torment now; if it be, it 
will give you greater hereafter. None is a greater 
self-tormentor, than a malicious and revengeful man, 
who turns the poison of his own temper in upon himself. 
The Christian precept in this case is, “ Let not the sun, 
go down upon your wrath ;” and this precept, Plutarch 
tells us, te Pythagoreans practised in a literal sense: 
“who, if at any time, ina passion, they broke out into 
opprobrious language, before sunset, gave one another 
their hands, and with them a discharge from all injuries ; 
gnd so, with a mutual reconciliation, parted friends.” — 

Mason, 
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AFTER A TEMPEST. 


Tux day had been a day of wind and storm; 
The wind was laid, the storm was overpast; 
And stooping from the zenith, bright and warm 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
I stood upon the upland slope and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their heads of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages between. 


The rain drops glistened on the trees around, 
Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
Save when a shower of diamonds, to the ground, 
Was shaken by the flight of startled bird ; 
For birds were warbling round, and bees were heard 
About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet sung 
And gossiped, as he hastened ocean-ward; 
To the gray oak, the squirrel, chiding clung, 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper upsprung. 


And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 
Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air. 
The flocks came scattering from the thicket, where 
The violent rain had pent them; in the way 
Strolled groups of damsels frolicksome and fair 
The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And ‘twixt the heavy swaths his children were at play. 


it was a scene of peace—and, like a spell, 

Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 
Upon the motioniess wood that clothed the fell, 

And precipice upspringing like a wali, 

And glassy river and white waterfall, 
= ey 3! living things that trod the bright 

nd beauteous.scene ; while far beyond them all, 
on many a lovely valley, out of sight, 
berry ig the blue heavens .the same goft golden 
t. 


I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 
An emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When, o’er earth’s continents and isles between, 
The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea, 
And married nations dwell in harmony ; 
When millions, crouching in the dust to one, 
No more shall beg their lives on bended knee, 
Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 
The o’er laboured captive ioil, and wish his life.were done, ° 
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Too long, at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood aghast, 
The fair earth, that should only blush with flowers 
And ruddy fruits; but not for aye can last 
The storm, and sweet the sunshine when ’tis past. 
Lo, the clouds roll away—they break—they fly, 
And like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O’er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shall Ite. 
Bryant. 











THE BAOBAB TREE, 


Adansonia Digitata 


Tuis superb tree is a native of the burning climate of 
Africa. Itis supposed, by the inhabitants of a shore 
which abounds with gigantic shrubs, to be the largest and 
most majestic production of the vegetable kingdom ; and, 
from its enormous size and noble appearance, it well mer- 
its the title of Monarch of the Forest. Its trunk, which 
is scarcely ever known to exceed fifteen feet in height, 
often measures no less than eighty in circumference. 
The lower branches, which are adorned with tufts of 
leaves, extend from its side horizontally, and bending by 
their great weight towardsthe earth, form a mass of ver- 
dure no less astonishing in size than beautiful in appear- 
ance. The circumference of a full-grown tree, measuring 
the circle which surrounds the branches, is said in some 
cases to be as much as four hundred and fifty feet; 
when of this size, its bulk is so enormous that, at a dis- 
tance, it bears a greater resemblance to an overgrown 
forest than to a single tree. It is beneath the grateful 
shade of its spreading boughs that the wearied Negroes 
lie down, when scorched by the burning sun of their 
sultry climate ; and it is the friendly shelter of its over- 
hanging branches that the benighted traveller seeks, 
when overtaken or threatened with a storm. The 
countries of Africa which are particularly favourable to 
the production of this tree, and in which it chiefly 
flourishes, are those which lie along the coast and shores 
of the Niger, as far down as the kingdom of Benin, 
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Bud, Leaf, and Blossom of the Baobab, 
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The blossoms are as giganticin proportion as the tree 
which bears them; they begin usually to appear about 
the month of July. The fruit ripens towards the latter 
end of the month of October, or in the early part of 
November. It differs greatly:in its shape; sometimes it 
is found of an oblong form, pointed at both ends; at 
other times, it is said tobe perfectly globular; and it 
often bears a shape in medium between these two. In 
its size it differs as considerably as in its shape. It is 
covered with a green rind or shell, which, however, as 
it dries, becomes ofa dark fawn colour, and often as- 
sumes a deep brown. It is very prettily marked and 
ornamented with rays, and is suspended from the tree 
by a pedicle or stalk, the length of which is nearly two 
feet. The fruit, when broken, exhibits to the eye a 
spongy substance of a pale chocolate colour, containing 
much juice. Its seeds are brown, and in shape resemble 
akidney-bean. The bark of the tree is nearly an inch 
in thickness, of an ash-coloured grey, greasy to the touch, 
and very smooth ; the exterior isadorned with a descrip- 
tion of varnish; while the inside is of a brilliant green, 
beautifully speckled with bright red. The wood itself is 
white, se very soft and penetrable, and is saidito possess 
many very peculiar virtues, which are held im much es- 
teem by the Negroes. 

The age ofthis tree is not the least extraordinary part 
of its history. From names and dates which appear 
to have been carved upon some of them by Europeans, 
we are led to conclude that they were in existence five 
or sixcenturies ago. The leaves, when the tree is in its 
earliest infancy, are of an oblong shape, about four or 
five inches in length, having several veins running from 
the middle rib ofa beautiful and bright green; as the 
plant advances in growth, and increases in height and 
size, the shape of the leaves alters, and they become 
divided into three parts ; afterwards, when the tree has 
attained its complete growth, and become a full-sized and 
vigorous vegetable, these three divisions increase to 
five, and the leaf assumes a shape not unlike that of the 
human hand. 
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_ The Negroes of Senegal dry the bark and the leaves 
in the shade, and then reduce them to a fine powder. 
This powder, which is of a green colour, they preserve 
in little linen or cotton bags and term it lille, They 
use it at their meals and in their cookery—puttmg a 
pinch or two into their food, in the same manner as we 
do pepper and salt, net so much with an idea of giving 
a relish to the dish, as with a view to preserve their 
health, to keep up a perpetual and plentiful perspiration, 
and to temper the too great heat of their blood ; purposes 
which, if we may credit the reports of several Europeans, 
it is admirably calculated for. There is an epidemic fe- 
ver, which rages in parts of Africa generally during the 
months of September and October, when the rains hav- 
ing on a sudden ceased, the sun exhales the water left 
by them upon the ground, and fills the air with noxious 
vapours. During this critical season, a light decoction, 
prepared from the leaves of the Baobab tree, gathered 
the preceding year, and carefully dried in the shade, is 
reckoned a serviceable remedy. 

Nor is the fruit less valuable than the leaves or bark. 
The pulp, in which the seeds are enveloped, forms a 
very grateful, cooling, and slightly acid food, and is 
often eaten as a treat by the natives; the richer sort 
amongst them mix sugar with it to correct its acidity. 
The woody bark of the fruit, and the fruit itself when 
spoiled, help to supply the Negroes withan excellent 
soap ; whic ae procure by drawing a ley from its 
ashes, and by bojling it with rancid palm-oil. 

In Abyssinia, the wild bees penetrate the trunks of the 
Baobab for the sake of lodging their honey within them. 
This honey is said to possess a very peculiar and deli- 
cious fragrance and a very agreeable flavour, on which 
account it is more esteemed and sought after than any 
other. 

The trunks of such of these trees as ate decayed, serve 
when hollowed out, as tombs and burial-places for the 
poets, musicians, and buffoons of the tribe. Characters 
of this description are in great esteem amongst the Ne- 
groes whilst living ; they erroneously ascribe to them 
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talents superior to the rest of their fellow-creatures ; 
which peculiar gifts they are supposed to derive from a 
commerce with demons, sorcerers, and bad spirits. This 
causes them, during their life time, to be much respect- 
ed and courted by their various and respective tribes ; 
but their bodies, after death, are far from being treated 
with this respect; on the contrary, they are regarded 
with so great a horror, that they deny them the rites of 
burial—neither suffering them to be put beneath the 
ground, nor thrown into the sea or rivers, from a super- 
stitious dread that the water thus dishonoured would re- 
fuse to nourish the fish, and that the earth would fail to 
produce its fruits. The bodies, then, in order to get rid 
of them in some manner without degrading either the sea 
or land, they enclose in the hollow trunks of the trees, 
where in the course of ages, they become quite dry and 
sapless, without actually rotting, and form in that man- 
ner a description of mummy without the help of embalm- 
ment. P H. 
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TO-MORROW. 


I will to-morrow, that I will, 
I will be sure t6 do it, 

To-morrow comes, to-morrow goes, 
And still thou art to do it. 

Thus still repentance is deferred, 
From one day to another : 

Until the day of death is come, 

And judgment is the other. 
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CITY OF TIMBUCTOO. 


The above engraving for the sixteenth numbet of 
Harper’s Family Library, represents the celebrated city 
of Timbuctoo.according to the description of M. Caille, 
a Frenchman, who penetrated across the continent, from 
Sierra Leone to Morocco. After narrating’ several at- 
tempts of Caille to reach the interior, and his Subsequent 
return to France, the work proceeds— 

“In 1824 M. Caille repaired again to the Senegal 
and resumed his schemes of discovery. With the aid 
of M. Roger, the governor, he passed nearly a year among 
the tribe of the Moors called Braknas, and conceived 
himself to have acquired such a knowledge of the mar- 
ners and religion of that race as to fit him for travelling iu 
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the character of a converted Mohammedan on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Having returned to St Louis, he solicited 
from two successive governors the sum of 600 francs, 
with which he undertook to reach Timbuctoo; but a 
deaf ear was turned to his application. He then repaired 
to Sierra Leone, and made the same request to General 
Turner and Sir Neil Campbell ; but these officers could 
not be expected, without authority from home, to bestow 
such a sum on a foreigner possessing no very striking 
qualifications. They received him kindly, however, 
and gave him appointments, out of which he saved about 
80/.; when, stimulated by the prize of 1000 francs offered 
by the French Society of Geography to any individual 
who should succeed in reaching Timbuctoo, he formed 
the spirited resolution to undertake this arduous journey 
with only the resources which the. above slender sum 
could command. 

On the 19th April, 1827, M. Caille set out from 
Kakundy with a small caravan of Mandingoes. His route 
lay through the centre of the kingdom of Foota Jallo, 
This was a very elevated district, watered by the infant 
streams of the Senegal and Niger, which descend from 
a still higher region toward the south. It was.a laborious 
route to travel, being steep, rocky, traversed by numerous 
ravines and torrents, and often obstructed by dense forests. 
It presented, however, many highly picturesque views ; 
while the copious rivulets diffused a rich verdure over 
extensive tracts, on which the Foulahs fed numerous 
flocks, which, with a little rice they contrived to raise, 
sufficed for their subsistence. Fruits of various kinds, 
yams, and other vegetables are also cultivated with suc- 
cess. . Their rude agriculture, however, is conducted 
chiefly by slaves, whoare in general treated well, living 
in Gillease by themselves.” 

After spending nearly a year in passing through va- 
rious districts, and having been also delayed five months 
by illness, he arrived at Jenne, a city of 8 or 10,00 in- 
habitants. The narrative goes on. 

“On the 23d March, M. Caille.left Jenne, near which 
he embarked on the Joliba, which was there half a mile 
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broad, in a vessel of sixty tons burden, but of very slight 
construction, and bound together with cords. Such barks, 
impelled without sails, and deeply laden, cannot proceed 
with safety when the waters are agitated by a brisk gale ; 
therefore much time is consumed in the voyage. On 
the 2d April, the river opened into the great lake Dibbie, 
here called Debo, in sailing across which, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, land was lost sight of in no direction 
except the west, where the water appeared to extend 
indefinitely like an ocean. 

After quitting this lake, the Niger flowed through a 
country thinly occupied by Foulah shepherds, and b 
some tents of the rude Tuaricks. On the 19th April, 
he arrived at Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, consisting of 
a long row of houses composed of earth and straw, ex- 
tending about half a mile on the bank of the river. The 
inhabitants, estimated at about 1200, are entirely employ- 
ed in lading and unlading the numerous barks which 
touch at the quay. 

In the evening of the 10th April, Caille, with some 
companions, rode from Cabra, and entered Timbuctoo. 
He Leonid himself as struck with an extraordinary and 
joyful emotion at the view of this mysterious city, so long 
the object of curiosity to the civilized nations of Europe. 
The scene, however, presented little of that grandeur 
and wealth with which the name has been associated. 
It comprised only a heap of ill-built earthen houses, -all 
around which were spread immense plains of moving 
sand of a yellowish-white colour, and parched in the 
extreme. “ The horizon is of a pale red—all is gloomy 
in nature—the deepest silence reigns,—not the song 
ofa single bird is heard; yet there was somethin 
imposing in the view of a great city thus raised ami 
sands and deserts by the mere power of commerce. 

There are seven mosques at Timbuctoo, of which the 
principal one is very extensive, having three galleries 
200 feet long, with a tower upwards of 50 feet high. 
The population is estimated at 10,000 or 12,000... The 
people are chiefly negroes of the Kissour tribe, but bi- 
gotted Mohammedans. Osman, the king, was an agres- 
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able looking negro of 55, to whom the traveller was 
introduced, without being aware that he was only viceroy 
or at least tributary, to the sultan of Masina. It is the 
depot of the salt conveyed from the mines of Taudeny, 
and also of the European goods brought by the cara- 
vans.” : 

From another part of the same number of the Library, 
we extract the following account of the mission of Messrs. 
James, Bowdich and Hutchinson, sent out by the British 
government, to the capital of the kingdom of Ashantee, 
in Western Africa. 

The mission having set out on the 22d April, 1817, 
passed over a country covered, in a great measure, with 
immense and overgrown woods, through which a foot- 
path had with difficulty been cut, though in some parts 
it presented the most beautiful scenery. Being delayed 
by Mr. James’ illness, they did not arrive at Coomassie, 
the capital, till the 19th May, when they were surprised 
at its unexpected splendour. It was four miles in cir- 
cumference, built not indeed with European elegance, 
but in a style considerably superior to any of the mari- 
time towns. The houses, though low, and constructed 
only of wood, were profusely covered with ornament and 
sculpture. 

The array of the caboceers, or great warchiefs, 
was at once brilliant, dazzling, and wild. They were 
loaded with fine cloths, in which variously coloured 
threads of the richest foreign silks were curiously inter- 
woven ; and both themselves and their horses were cover- 
ed with decorations of gold beads, Moorish charms, or 
amulets, purchased at a high price, and the whole inter- 
mingled with strings of human teeth and bones. Leopard’s 
skins, red shells, elephants’ tails, eagle and ostrich fea- 
' thers, and brass bells were among the favourite ornaments. 
On being introduced to the king, the English found all 
these embellishments crowded and concentrated on his 
own person and that of his attendants, who were literally 
oppressed with large masses‘of solid gold. Even the 
. most common utensils were composed of that metal. 
At the same time, the executioner, with his hatchet on 




















War dress of the Caboseers. 
his breast, and the execution-stool clotted with blood, gave 
a throughly savage character to all this pomp. The 
mannets of the king, however, were marked by a digni- 
fied courtesy; he received the strangers cordially, and 
desired them to come and speak their palaver in the 
market place. On the presents being carried to the 
palace, he expressed high satisfaction, as well as great 
admiration of the English workmanship. 

After several other interviews, he entered on the sub- 
jects under discussion, which related to some annual 
payments formerly made to the Fantees for permission 
to erect forts, as well as for the ground on which they 
stood ; and the king now demanded as conqueror of the 
country, that these payments should be transferred to 
himself. The claim was small, and seems accord- 
ing to African ideas to have been reasonable; but Mr. 
James thought himself bound to remain intrenched 
in the rules ef European diplomacy, and simply replied 
that he would state the demand to the governor of Cape 
Coast. The king then told them that he expected they 
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had come to settle all palavers, and to stay and be friends 
with him; but now he found that their object was to 
make a fool of him. Considering himself insulted, he 
broke through the ceremonious politeness which he had 
before studiously maintained. He called out, “ The white 
men join with the Fantees to cheat me, to put shame on 
my face.” Mr. James remaining firm, the king became 
more incensed, and exclaimed, “The English come to 
cheat me; they come tospy the country; they want war, 
they want war!” The king’s wrath was, however, mo- 
derated through the means of Mr. Bowdich, and a satis- 
factory treaty concluded. 











African Buildings. 


On the general social condition of Africa, the Library 
has the following remarks. 

“ All the accommodations of life throughout this con- 
tinent are simple, and limited in the greatest degree. 
There does not, probably, without some foreign interpo- 
sition, exist in Africa a stone house, or one which rises 
two stories from the ground. The materials of the very 
best habitations are merely stakes of wood plastered with 
earth, built in a conical form like bee-hives, and resem- 
bling the first rude shelter which man framed against the 
elements. Many of these mansions afford little facility 
for standing upright, and indeed are resorted to chiefly 
for sleep and shelter,while the court before the door shaded 
by the family tree, is the scene of social intercourse, and 
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of all meetings for the purposes of business and gaiety. 
Greater efforts indeed are made to forma commodious 
state-room or public hall, called the palaver-house ; yet 
this, too consists merely, as shown in the annexed plate ; 
of a large apartment, raised on posts fixed in the ground, 
and roofed with sloping planks, which leave the interior 
open to the air onevery side. The houses and yards of 
persons in any degree opulent are enclosed by an outer 
wall or hedge, sometimes pretty high, serving the purposes 
both of privacy and defence. Even the palaces of the 
grandees, and of the greatest monarchs, consist of mere- 
ly a cluster of these hovels or cottages, forming a village, 
with large open spaces, and surrounded by a common 
wall. The state-hall of the sultan of the Fellatas, the 
greatest of the African princes, is an apartment to which, 
in Captain Clapperton’s opinion, the term shed would 
in Europe be properly applied. Slender, however, as is 
the accommodation afforded by these edifices, they are 
liberally adorned, especially in the larger cities, both 
with carving and painting.” 





Lire, ANDIts Env. Remember for what purpose you 
were born, and through the whole of life look at its end ; 
and consider, when that comes, ‘n what you will put your 
trust ? Not in the bubble of worldly vanity; it will be 
broken: not in worldly pleasures; they will be gone: 
not in great connexions ; they cannot serve you ; not in 
wealth ; you cannot cannot carry it with you; not in 
rank ; in the grave there is no distinction ; not in the re- 
collection of a life spent in a giddy conformity to the silly 
fashions of a thoughtless and wicked world ; but in that 
of a life spent soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world.— Bishop Watson. 


The sphere in which we move, and act, and understand 
is of a wider circumference to one creature than anoth- 
er, according as we rise one above another, in the scale 
of existence ; but the widest of these our spheres has its 
circumference.— Addison. 
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SUMMER WIND. 


Tr is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon oe morning grass, 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, agp 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven: 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make tarn 
The gazer’s eyeaway. For me, J lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chesnut and oak 
Are tossing theirgreen boughs about. Hecomesf 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 


oung boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
pty bog ae All the green 
in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 

By the roadside and the borders of the brook, 
— gaily to —_ other; glossy leaves 

in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 


on Bryant. 





“ Live while you live,” the epicure would say, 
“ And seize the pleasures of the present day ;” 
“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher cries, 


“# and give to God each moment as it flies :” 


Lord! in my view let both united ’be,— 
I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 
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